British Education

great changes that have taken place in them in modern times. In
Arnold's rime Latin and Greek were the only subjects thought worthy
of study: the teaching of any others was often a mere farce. Today
the study of die classics is still artificially encouraged by certain examina-
tion requirements, especially the scholarship awards at Oxford and
Cambridge ; but it is not forced upon any boy, and such subjects as
History, Modern Languages, and Natural Science have full recogni-
tion. The Public Schools have richly participated in the quickening
of intellectual life which has taken place in recent years. Members
of the staff of the Public Schools are conspicuous in originating new
ideas in education and the overhauling of aims and methods. The
prospects and salaries which they can offer secure them first-rate men
as masters, and nowhere in Britain is better teaching given than in the
great Public Schools,

The two different types of school, the State-controlled Secondary
School and the independent Public School, have gradually approached
each other and the bounds which separate them constantly become less
marked. As regards curriculum there is now little difference between
them, and the State Schools have adopted many of the Public School
methods of building up a corporate spirit, such as the Prefect system,
the House system, compulsory games, school colours, school societies,
speech days, Old Pupils' Associations, They divide their pupils into
" Forms", not" classes", and some have even borrowed Form names
such as " Shell" and " Remove " originally peculiar to particular
Public Schools, Former Elementary School boys who have passed
through L.E.A. schools may be found as Masters in the great Public
Schools. An increasing number of parents belonging to the pro-
fessional classes recognise the efficiency of the State schools and send
their sons and still more their daughters to them, though others make
great financial sacrifices to send a son to a. well-known Public School
The transport facilities provided by the motor-omnibus and motor-
car have brought good town State schools within the reach of many
country dwellers for whom a boarding school would once have been
a necessity.

But the great Public Schools do form a distinct group, their critics
call them a class preserve, and that, for good or ill, they tend to keep
social classes apart, is undeniable. Their critics also say that they
destroy individuality: their admirers claim that they produce a well**
defined and admirable type of character. That they produce a certain
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